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Abstract 

The study of LI (first language) use in L2 (second language) classrooms has long received attention in the 
literature. Despite the considerable amount of research that has been conducted on the phenomenon, the focus 
has often been on the advantages and disadvantages. Considerably, less research has been conducted regarding 
the non-native L2 teachers’ perceptions of when LI use is required. More importantly, there has been little 
research on the limitations faced by non-native EFL (English as a Foreign Language) teachers because of the 
strong English-only policies they have to follow. The present study explored the perceptions of non-native EFL 
teachers’ towards the existing English-only policies in their institutions. The teachers’ perceptions of when LI 
should or should not be used in L2 classrooms were also of interest. Fifty-four non-native teachers of EFL from 
English preparatory schools of four universities in Northern Cyprus participated in the study. Data were 
collected through semi-structured interviews. Analysis of the data indicated that all of the participating teachers 
were inclined to use LI in their L2 classrooms for a variety of reasons. Further, it is found that teachers were 
affected negatively and were restricted in certain issues as a result of having to follow strict English-only policies 
at their institutions. Implications for program development are discussed here. 
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1. Introduction 

For the last four decades, the discussion on whether to use LI (first language) when teaching English in foreign 
language classrooms has been unable to reach a substantial conclusion. Despite strong English-only policies in 
many language education institutions, a number of scholars have come to realize that appropriate use of LI 
might be beneficial for learners (Hawks, 2001). Pessimistic views on the phenomenon seem to center on the idea 
that “every second spent using the LI is a second not spent using English! - And every second counts!” 
(Atkinson, 1993), which often suggests the ban of LI from L2 (second language) classrooms. Optimistic views, 
conversely, often take the stance of LI being a bridge when learning L2 (Briggs, 2001), and opt for its inclusion 
into L2 classrooms to a certain extent. Many of these discussions, however, neglect the role of language teachers, 
who seem to bring out new points of views. The majority of those teaching English in today’s world are 
non-native teachers of English, whereas the reverse was true in past decades. Such a change in the demographic 
profile of English language teachers seems to open new doors in the methodology of teaching. That is to say, 
many scholars have started to consider the advantages of speaking the same LI as the students, and have been 
looking for ways to improve learning and teaching (i.e., explaining difficult concepts using LI and socializing in 
the classroom). Due to the long tradition of English-only policies and its obligation-based positive perceptions 
stemming from the mid-1900s, however, many non-native teachers of English still feel ashamed of using LI in 
their classrooms, not because it is not beneficial, but because they view it as a personal failure. 

To date, a considerable amount of research has explored LI use in foreign language classrooms by investigating 
several classrooms. The main focus of such research, however, has only been on the advantages and 
disadvantages of LI use on L2 learning. Instances when the students and the teachers require LI when learning 
and teaching L2 have also been another research priority. Predominantly, quantitative methodologies have often 
been preferred, and it now seems that there is ample, and at the same time superficial, evidence suggesting the 
advantages of using LI when teaching English in foreign language classrooms, as well as when the students and 
the teachers require its use. Considering the substantial pressure of the existing perception on the benefits of 
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English-only policies, as well as the obligation to follow English-only policies in many language teaching 
institutions, however, we have less insight into the teachers’ perceptions of using LI when teaching L2. The 
issue seems to be more important for non-native teachers, who are likely to have different perceptions of the 
phenomenon (Schweers, 1999) and which are rarely reported. It is thus believed to be important and necessary to 
explore in depth the perceptions of non-native English teachers regarding the use of LI, in order to provide 
deeper insight into any limitations these teachers may face when teaching in a strict English-only environment as 
in the present context. Exploration of such issues with qualitative methodology is also believed to provide an 
accurate figure of the limitations faced by the teachers. This might be later used for improving institutional 
policies and programs along with the findings emerging from the teacher voices, for the sake of healthier 
teaching, learning, and education. 

1.1 Research on Non-native Teachers ’ Views on the Use of LI in L2 Classrooms 

Despite much of the existing research being particularly concentrated on the benefits of LI use in L2 classrooms 
and exploring the instances when teachers tend to use LI in their classrooms, some of the studies indirectly 
provided useful findings that can be considered to be the opinions of the teachers. These, however, are mostly 
about different points of views from different contexts, and research directly focusing on the perceptions of the 
L2 teachers, particularly with regard to the program policy, is scarce. According to many (e.g., Meyer, 2008; 
Norman, 2008), use of LI in L2 classrooms is viewed as an effective tool to decrease students’ anxiety and 
affective concerns. Norman (2008) states that “students are often unresponsive, inattentive, and unwilling to 
speak in class” (p. 692), but when LI is used the opposite are true. The majority of the existing studies report 
that non-native L2 teachers consider that LI should be used in their classrooms (Burden, 2000; Campa & Nassaji, 
2009; Critchley, 1999; Gulzar, 2010; Kovacic & Kirinic, 2011). The reasons for using LI emerging from these 
studies are also varied. Campa and Nassaji (2009), for example, found that the teachers required LI to translate 
complex vocabulary from German (LI) into English (L2) and for checking meanings. Cultural issues were also 
discussed in German. In the study, however, a novice teacher was found to be more inclined to use LI than an 
experienced teacher. This perhaps suggests that a distinction be/is made between teacher experience and their 
likelihood to use LI. Mahmoudi and Amirkhz (2011) conducted a study in Iranian schools and found that lack of 
time, type of textbook and parental concerns pushed teachers to use LI and help students achieve better results in 
their examinations. The teachers in this study believed that learners learn quicker if LI was used. The issue of 
saving time was also a prominent theme in the study of Tang (2002), which was conducted in Chinese English as 
a Foreign Language (EFL) classrooms. Al-Buraki’s (2008) study also revealed that teachers needed to use LI 
when giving instructions and explaining new concepts. Sampson (2011), Copland and Neokleaous (2011), and 
Gulzar (2010) also found that LI was required by non-native teachers for the purposes of clarification, checking 
comprehension and classroom socialization. Teachers in some studies (e.g.. Burden, 2001) also considered that 
not using LI might lead to an unhappy classroom atmosphere. Despite there are considerable number of aspects 
highlighted in the literature on teachers’ views on why they need to use LI in L2 classrooms, these findings 
seem to stem from quantitative studies, which do not directly focus on the teachers, but they appear to be 
interpretations of the findings of the studies which often had a larger scope (i.e., effects of LI use in L2 
classrooms or the extent of LI use in L2 classrooms). The present study, however, attempts to explore the 
phenomenon from a narrower perspective, by placing more emphasis on teacher views in more depth, through 
adopting a qualitative research design, with the intention of obtaining a more fine-grained picture of the teacher 
views. 

In order to gather deeper insight on what actually goes on in EFL classrooms, especially on the part of 
non-native teachers, the present study is designed to explore the perceptions of the teachers who teach 
English-only programs. Such exploration is believed to provide information about the limitations and pressures 
teachers face owing to the programs’ English-only principles and whether such obligations affect their teaching. 
Teachers’ opinions on when LI is required in the classroom are also of interest. It is believed that as teachers are 
active agents of the classrooms, employing policies and principles designated by the institutions or programs as 
well as being with the students most of the time, their opinions are crucial and can be used to develop 
institutional programs further. 

2. Method 

In the present study, a qualitative methodology is adopted to explore the teachers’ perceptions of the 
phenomenon in depth. As suggested by many (e.g., Bryman, 2012; Cohen, Manion, & Morrison, 2011), 
qualitative research designs are best suited for gathering data about their opinions, perceptions and thoughts from 
a specific group of people. Selection of a qualitative research design in the present study is believed to serve this 
purpose. 
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2.1 Research Questions 

The present study seeks to find answers to the following research questions: 

1) What are the teachers’ perceptions towards using mother tongue in EFL classrooms? 

2) What are the limitations that non-native teachers face regarding teaching in adherence to the English-only 
policies? 

2.2 Participants 

Fifty-four non-native teachers of English working in English preparatory schools of four universities in Northern 
Cyprus participated in the study. A review of course documentation obtained suggests that these universities are 
in touch with approximately 3,000 students who participate in English preparatory schools every year. The 
teachers who participated in the present study were all Turkish Cypriots with a minimum of three years’ of 
teaching experience. They were teaching English as a foreign language at varying language proficiency levels 
(i.e., beginner, elementary, pre-intermediate, and intermediate). 

2.3 Data Collection Instruments 

Interviews were used in the present study to obtain detailed data along with the qualitative research design 
adopted. The reason for choosing this instrument is that issues such as thoughts, perceptions, and opinions are 
best investigated through oral discussion and meaningful conversation (Kvale, 2007; Bryman, 2012). 

2.3.1 Semi-structured Interviews 

Of the three popular interview types discussed in the literature (structured, semi-structured, unstructured), the 
semi-structured interview type was chosen for a variety of reasons. First, semi-structured interviews are widely 
preferred for their flexibility (Patton, 2002). Second, they allow the researcher to ask follow-up questions as well 
as to probe further (Kvale, 2007; Cohen, Manion, & Morrison, 2011). These characteristics enrich the findings 
and clarify the participants’ answers. Third, also along with the conception of the present study, semi-structured 
interview questions are less likely to make pre-assumptions; therefore, they allow the participants to talk freely 
without imposition. 

2.4 Data Analysis 

Analysis of the data started with verbatim transcription of the audio-recorded data. This process was followed by 
repeated reading sessions of the transcribed data for familiarization. The data chunks were then labeled 
(Cresswell, 2007) and similar labels were identified and collected under more general themes or categories 
(Miles and Huberman, 1994). The labels or codes that went together were collected under general categories. 
The overall process of data analysis included repeated reading and checking of the labels given to the data 
chunks, and the information that was unrelated to the purpose of the research was removed. The analysis 
revealed three main categories and sub-categories. During the analysis, great care was taken to avoid imposing 
on the categories, and the phrases the teachers used in the interviews were used on most occasions (Bryman, 
2012 ). 

3. Findings 

This section presents findings obtained from the 54 non-native teachers of EFL. During the analysis of the data, 
three main categories (also sub-categories) emerged: non-native EFL teachers’ perceptions on allowing the use 
of LI in L2 classrooms, non-native teachers’ perceptions on not allowing the use of LI in L2 classrooms, and 
limitations non-native teachers of EFL face owing to the English-only policies. These, as well as their 
sub-categories, are explored in the following sections. 

3.1 Non-native EFL Teachers ’Perceptions on Allowing the Use of LI in L2 Classrooms 

All the 54 teachers participating in the study clearly stated in the interviews that LI should be used in L2 
classrooms, and they also mentioned that it was unavoidable. Many also emphasized the benefits of using L1 in 
L2 classrooms. Frequently, the instances when LI should be used in EFL classrooms were given as follows: 
when giving instructions, when explaining difficult topics, when defining vocabulary, and when socializing in 
the classroom. 

3.1.1 Giving Instructions 

The majority of the teachers in the study said that, “it is much more effective to give instructions in Turkish.” 
According to them, instructions were crucial in terms of guiding students in the classroom, and once the students 
misunderstood instructions it was difficult to clarify them later. T14’s following comment echoes the majority: 
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You must be sure that the students understand what you expect them to do correctly as some activities we do in 
the classroom take more than 10 minutes, and if they get you wrong from the beginning, that means a 10-minute 
loss from your lesson. That’s why you have to make sure that they get it right from the beginning and this is 
more possible if you use their LI when giving instructions to them. 

As can be seen, T14’s main concern in the above excerpt is regarding time constraints, and she acknowledges 
that rather than taking a risk of being misunderstood when using L2, she opts for LI for better clarification of the 
instructions. 

A considerable number of the teachers also made a classification about the importance of instruction and 
emphasized when it should be used, for example: 

Well it depends on the type of instruction you are going to give. I mean, some instructions are critical, and can 
be complex depending on the activity or the task. Therefore, I believe LI is a must in such instances. On the 
other hand, we have simple tasks which require simple instructions. In such cases, we should stick to L2. 

T27 

In the above excerpt, a distinction appears between the type and importance of the instruction. According to T27, 
it seems that LI use should be allowed only in circumstances where the instruction need be clearly understood. 

3.1.2 Explaining Difficult Topics 

A popular idea emerging from the data indicated that the teachers preferred the use of L1 when defining difficult 
topics or when explaining complex grammatical tasks. This mostly arose from the concern that instead of letting 
students learn something incorrectly, which would then lead to fossilization, they rather preferred to assist them 
using their LI. The following two excerpts can be viewed as representative of the overall cohort: 

It is very common in language classrooms to see that our learners’ errors become fossilized in time as 
a result of improperly learning, or learning incorrectly at the beginning. It is therefore a must to use LI 
in instances when the topic is difficult or complex to teach and learn. 

T8 

Although the duty of learners’ learning English is to understand the input provided to them in English, 
I don’t see it that way. I mean, when they reach a certain level, they should be given input in L2, but 
until they reach that level, we should guide them in LI at certain points. Otherwise they might learn 
things incorrectly. 

T39 

Both of these excerpts seem to focus on the thought that the students might learn some aspects of the language 
incorrectly. The main concern of the teachers here in preferring LI seems to be in making sure that students 
receive the given input correctly, leading to better learning outcomes in the future. 

3.1.3 Defining New Vocabulary 

Use of LI when defining new vocabulary was the most prominent topic emerging from the data. During the 
interviews, all of the teachers referred to this category when emphasizing the need to use L1 and emphasized that 
it is very difficult to define some vocabulary by only relying on the target language. According to the majority, if 
the students still seem to have problems in understanding after giving them clues, Turkish should be used, or the 
students should be given the opportunity to check the Turkish meaning using their dictionaries. T6, for example, 
stated that, “I don’t prefer to insist on English because the term [new vocabulary] is already difficult and they 
might get it wrong from the clues.” As in the previous category, the data related to this category also suggest that 
the main reason for teachers preferring the use of the LI was related to the concern that the students may 
misunderstand the new vocabulary items or the input provided to them. 

3.1.4 Socializing in the Classroom 

One of the rarely discussed issues in the literature emerging from the data was that most of the teachers viewed 
“socialization in the classroom” as a very important aspect of the learning and teaching process, and they 
mentioned that such socialization can only be done by “telling jokes” and by having a “good rapport” with the 
students. They viewed the use of LI to be crucial in achieving these results. According to many teachers, the 
reason for this was that the students rarely understood jokes in L2 or that they frequently wanted to use LI when 
they were close to the teachers. In order to establish such a rapport, for example, many of the teachers stated that 
they did not want to “disappoint” students by not using L1. They believed that consistent use of L2 did not help 
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to establish good relationships between the teachers and the students and that effective teaching also required 
such a relationship. 

Another reason for the teachers preferring LI was that it was difficult for the teachers to “socialize” or “to tell 
jokes” in the classroom in L2 as their language proficiency was insufficient. Cultural and terminological 
differences between LI and L2 seemed to be the main difficulty, and the teachers often thought that they were 
unable to socialize when they used L2. As they viewed socialization as an important element of the classroom, 
this required LI use in some instances. 

3.2 Non-native EFL Teachers 'Perceptions on Not Allowing LI Use in L2 Classrooms 

One of the most interesting issues revealed in the data was that the majority of the teachers used LI in several 
instances during the lesson, and they indicated no strict ban of LI from their lessons. However, two priorities 
emerged in the data: LI use was not intruding on the general pace of the lesson and minimum use of LI with 
higher proficiency level students. These are explored in the following sections. 

3.2.1 Not Intruding on the General Pace of the Lesson 

The majority of the teachers who participated in the study mentioned that the large proportion of the lesson 
should be carried out in L2. Interestingly, none of the teachers opted for full use of L2, and they emphasized the 
importance of using LI in particular instances discussed in the previous sections. The main reason for this stems 
from the idea that languages are best learnt when students are exposed to them often, and teachers seem to keep 
the practice of L2 in their classrooms to a maximum. The following excerpt is explanatory as well as 
representative of the overall cohort: 

It is very obvious that English is best learnt when one gets exposed to it very often, and since our 
students’ only option to get exposed to English is the classroom, we must provide this opportunity to 
them. I am not saying that the lessons should be conducted with hundred percent English, but more 
than two-thirds should be carried out in English. 

T51 

3.2.2 Minimum Use of LI with Higher Proficiency Level Students 

Many teachers in the study made a distinction among the students when it came to the extent of LI use in 
classrooms with regard to the levels of the students. Although many allowed the use of LI, some seemed to be 
stricter with higher-level proficiency students. T4, T21, T25, T37 and T53 were stricter about the use of LI, and 
they argued that the use of LI should decrease when the students improved. T37’s comment below is 
representative of that: 

With lower level students, it’s fine to use some Turkish. But with higher levels, it should be avoided 
to a great extent as we assume that they understand our instructions, and we believe that they have 
already acquired adequate skills in the target language as they are at upper levels; so we have to force 
them more to go further and the way to do this is to decrease the use of LI. 

The above excerpt clearly highlights the varying amount of LI use when teaching different student groups. The 
reason for this could be that these teachers (T4, T21, T25, T37, and T53) were some of those in the overall 
cohort who were teaching at higher levels showing that their students were better in understanding the majority 
of the issues that exist in classrooms, whereas the rest of the teachers were not exposed to students at higher 
levels. 

3.3 Limitations Faced by Non-native EFL Teachers Regarding the Existing English-only Policies 

In this category, two types of limitations emerged as important: teaching plastic lessons and unhappy classroom 
atmospheres. 

3.3.1 Teaching Plastic Lessons 

One of the issues raised most often by the teachers was the issue of “pretending”, “playing”, and “not feeling 
pleasure” when teaching. Many of the teachers in the study mentioned that they either pretend, as if feeling 
pressure from their teaching, or that they “played” the role of using L2 all the time. According to many of the 
teachers, an LI ban from classrooms decreased their and their students’ motivation and made lessons “dull”. 
Many also stated that because of such a policy, they did not believe that they performed “fully”, “successfully”, 
and “enthusiastically”, that such an obligation should not exist, and that the teachers should be given the 
opportunity to teach in their own way. Some teachers also mentioned that they pretended to only allow L2 use, 
but that they actually allowed the use of LI. As expected, 42 of the 54 teachers blamed the existing policy and 
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stated that it only considered some “old conceptions about L2 teaching”, but neglected teachers’ opinions. T18’s 
views in this regard were clear, and echo the majority: 

It is us [teachers] who are with the students all day long and it is only us who experience the bad sides 
of not being able to use LI in our classrooms. I certainly believe that some policies should exist, but 
such policies should be developed based on teachers’ opinions too. Teaching should not be 
prescriptive. Otherwise, we only teach to please the administrators and do not feel any pleasure from 
what we do, as we are kind of restricted in doing certain things. 

It seems from the above comment that T18 feels restricted from performing her lessons in her preferred style and 
that the reason she seems not to enjoy what she is doing may be from feeling that the quality of her teaching is 
decreasing. For this reason, she seems to blame the existing policy’s limitations for the way she teaches, perhaps 
because of feeling that her opinions were not considered important. 

Pretending to be teaching in line with policy was a consistent theme raised by the teachers. This is explained by 
T9 as: 

Although a rule exists that the lessons should be English-only like, this is impossible. Students always 
ask for this and they are always likely to insist on its use. And 1 also think that there are instances that 
the use of LI is unavoidable. What I often do is, I use it when needed. Although I don’t feel 
comfortable when doing it, I play it as if I am doing it as like what is expected from me. 

T9 

The above excerpt is crucial in demonstrating the downside of forcing a teacher to teach in a way that she does 
not prefer, which seems to result in pseudo teaching. It seems that T9 unwillingly prefers to fake her 
administration and teaches in a way she likes. Although this is probably not something she prefers to do, 
circumstances seem to push her to do this. 

3.3.2 Unhappy Classroom Atmosphere 

Many teachers in the study emphasized the affective concerns they had because of not being allowed to use L1 in 
their classrooms. According to them, students always insisted on the use of LI, and the teachers always had to 
refuse, which then lead to a fall in students’ enthusiasm. The majority also believed that this is also reflected in 
students’ performance, as they become unwilling to participate in class on subsequent occasions. One of the 
teachers (T12) explained this as follows: 

I always feel in my classroom that when students keep asking questions in Turkish and if I reply to 
them in English or if I warn them to speak in “English”, they do not participate anymore. This 
definitely affects my pacing and classroom atmosphere negatively. 

The majority of the teachers were also concerned that students do not see them as “friendly”, and that such a 
feeling not only affected students’ performance, but also made teachers less effective. 

An interesting complaint also emerged, perhaps owing to an external factor. For example, in some of the 
institutions, students were exposed to more than six teachers throughout the academic year—their class changed 
every seven or eight weeks when their levels changed. According to some of the teachers, this caused “chaos”. 
The teachers mentioned that when they took over a new class, the students in those classes complained about the 
new teacher’s ban of LI, saying that their old teachers allowed the use of LI. Such occasions caused tensions 
between the students and the teachers, and caused “bad relationships”. 

4. Discussions and Conclusions 

The present study tried to provide a detailed picture of the perceptions of a group of non-native EFL teachers’ on 
LI use in L2 classrooms, as well as the limitations they faced owing to the strict English-only policies they had 
to follow. With regard to the first research question posed about non-native teachers’ perceptions of LI use in L2 
classrooms, the findings show correlation with those existing in the literature, although illustrating teachers’ 
reasons with more in-depth data. With regards to the second research question on the limitations non-native 
teachers faced because of the strict English-only policies they had to follow, interesting and new findings seemed 
to emerge that would enrich the findings in the literature. These are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

4.1 Non-native EFL Teachers’ Perceptions on LI use in L2 Classrooms 

In the study, all of the non-native EFL teachers clearly indicated that they are in favor of LI use in L2 
classrooms. This finding is interesting in terms of representing the whole cohort. Although it is in line with the 
existing findings in general (i.e., Burden, 2000; Campa & Nassaji, 2009; Gulzar, 2010; Kovacic & Kirinic, 2011), 
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it goes further in terms of the strength of the findings. It seems that none of the cohorts studied fully agreed with 
the use of LI in L2 classrooms, perhaps because of other reasons that were not identified in L2 classrooms; may 
be because of other reasons that were not identified in these studies. It may be that some of the teachers in these 
studies were native speakers of English so that they had to disagree with LI use as they did not know the 
students’ LI. Or it may be that they were against LI use for no particular reason; only believing that an LI ban is 
beneficial for the students. The present study also suggests that non-native teachers prefer to use LI in particular 
instances such as when giving instructions to the students, which is in line with the findings of Al-Buraki (2008), 
Copland and Neokleaous (2011), and Sampson (2011), when defining new vocabulary as in Campa and Nassaji 
(2009), when explaining difficult topics similar to the findings of Copland and Neokleaous (2011), and Gulzar 
(2010), and for socializing in the classrooms as in Burden (2000). 

The instances when the non-native teachers’ of EFL did not prefer to use LI in L2 classrooms were when the 
students were very proficient at L2 use, and when the teachers did not want the LI to dominate their lessons’ 
pacing. These findings are similar to those of Kayaoglu (2012), who found that teachers preferred not use LI 
with higher levels students, but were inclined to use it at beginner levels. In his study, the teachers’ main concern 
was found to be regarding time saving, that is, the teachers also preferred L1 use when they had time constraints 
while teaching a topic; and without any differentiation between the levels of the students, they chose to use LI 
when they needed to save time. Unlike the study of Kim and Petraki (2009) where the teachers were found to be 
differentiating the instances when LI should be used in terms of the language skills (i.e., LI had no role during 
writing, but was required when speaking), no sensitivity with regard to the use of LI when teaching specific 
language skills were identified. 

4.2 Limitations Non-native EFL Teachers Face with regard to English-only Policies 

One of the main concerns of the present study was to explore the possible limitations for the teachers of 
following an English-only policy. Although the perceptions identified in earlier sections on allowing the use of 
LI in L2 classrooms are likely to tell us the possible difficulties non-native EFL teachers might face while 
teaching, specifically asking the teachers about the limitations they faced seem to bring interesting findings that 
are rarely reported. Unexpectedly, the majority of the teachers in the study criticized the existing English-only 
policies they had to follow, and they accepted the fact that they were not enjoying teaching because of the LI 
restrictions. Further, they went beyond and mentioned how they played the role of perceiving L2-only use as 
effective—just to please their administrators. More importantly, they mentioned how they deceived the 
administration by pretending they were not using LI or allowing its use by the students. The main concern of the 
teachers seemed to be not teaching in a way that they wanted due to the policy restrictions, and that this affected 
their teaching quality, as well as the satisfaction they felt from teaching. Another concern was not on being able 
to establish a positive classroom atmosphere, as neither the students nor the teachers were in favor of full L2 use 
in classrooms, which often yielded negative relationships in the classrooms, and consequently, less fruitful 
learning and teaching. One of the main criticisms was also existing language policies not considering teachers’ 
opinions on the phenomenon, and the majority of the teachers believe that their views are of utmost importance 
because they are the ones implementing the policies in classrooms. 

5. Implications for Program Development 

The present study provided a detailed picture of the difficulties non-native EFL teachers faced as a result of 
being imposed on to implement an English-only policy while teaching. As being the active agents of the 
classrooms who carry the weight and responsibility of teaching and learning, the teachers are found to be 
concerned as if they are not given enough consideration with regard to their thoughts. This seemed to influence 
their performance of teaching, both affectively and in terms of quality. Teachers’ opinions of teaching or how 
teaching should be is crucially important. Otherwise, teaching would turn to a prescription designed by specific 
authorities who do not participate in classrooms. What’s this then might bring onto the surface is less 
enthusiastic and less effective teachers, and consequently, less successful learners. It is thus utmost important to 
consider the teachers’ opinions and take into attention what they suggest. This is not to say that every suggestion 
made by the teachers should be regarded as a new principle, as administrations can also have constraints with 
regard to the implementation of specific principles. However, the findings emerging from the present study 
address a considerable gap between what teachers think and what they are imposed to do in classrooms. Despite 
it is often assumed that the topic of LI use in L2 classrooms came to a conclusion, whereas it has not, it is 
perhaps for this reason that many of the language institutions fail to reconsider, or update their policies along 
with the new findings emerging in the literature. One way of such consideration can be done by taking into 
account of what teachers think and suggest. Another one could be considering students’ thoughts on the 
phenomenon. Applying a needs analysis for both target groups that is institutional-based would be one way of 
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doing this. More considerations can be examining the recent findings in the area, as the recent findings seem to 
be different than the ones appearing a decade ago, possibly because of the changing demographic profile of the 
world, English language teachers, and language teaching. Reconsideration, and perhaps an update of the existing 
policies along with the suggested criteria, is likely to leave less doubts and questions, as well as would increase 
the satisfaction about the quality of English language education provided. 
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